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SPEECH 

OP 

Mr.  DRAYTON, 

OX  THE  PROPOSITION 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RESPECTING    THE 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  H0T7SE  OF  REPttESEXTATIVES 

March  r,  8,  1826. 


The  following'  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  McDUF- 
FIE,  being"  under  consideratioji,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  viz  : 

"  Jtesolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President  of  the  ITnited  States,  the  Con- 
stitution oug'ht  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  officers  from  de- 
volving" on  Congress. 

Resolved^  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  Districts 
ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States,  the  number  ^f 
Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
in  Congress,  and  each  D  strict  having  one  vote. 

Jieselved,  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, t-mbracing  the  aforesaid  objects." 

Mr.  DRAYTON,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the 
Committee  as  follows . 

Mr.  Chairman  :  After  so  much  has  been  said  upon  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  my  colleague,  and  after  the  proof 
which  I  have  witnessed  of  impatience  in  a  part  of  the 
Committee,  to  listen  to  any  further  discussion,  I  regret 
that  I  should  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  as  I  know,  Sir,  that  many  of  my  constituents 
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feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  first  resolution,  and  as  I  con- 
sider all  of  the  resolutions  to  be  of  great  and  extensive 
national  importance,  I  am  urged  by  both  motives  to  of- 
fer my  opinions,  the  result  of  my  reflections,  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  concur,  Sir,  with  the  honorable  member  from  New 
York,  in  the  eulogies  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  fra- 
mers  of  our  Constitution.  In  the  composition  of  that  in- 
strument they  have  raised  a  lasting  monument  to  their 
fame.  They  have  received  the  most  enviable  of  re- 
wards— a  nation's  gratitude.  I  would  not  willingly  shake 
a  pillar  of  the  fabric  which  they  have  erected.  I  think 
their  edifice  was  as  perfect  as  it  could  have  been  framed 
by  humanity;  but  it  was  the  work  of  humanity,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  perfect.  I  would  hold  our  ances- 
tors in  reverence  for  their  wisdom  and  their  patriotism — 
I  would  not  worship  them  as  idols.  Were  f  to  do  so, 
could  they  burst  the  cearmemts  of  their  tombs,  they 
wotjld  frown  upon  such  slavish  ho^'^age.  They  knew 
that  their  work  was  not  perfect :  they  knew  that  time 
and  its  inevitable  consequences,  would  create  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  it  :  under  this  conviction,  in  one  of  the 
wisest  provisions  of  the  Consiitution,  they  prescribed 
the  mode  in  which  amendments  to  it  should  be  made. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  Constitution  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  impair  our  veneration  for  it.  Unless  to  remedy 
some  evil,  actually  felt,  or  clearly  seen  to  be  about  to 
result  from  its  letter  or  its  practical  operation,  or  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  construction  of  its  meaning,  it  should 
remain  unaltered.  No  objections  founded  upon  theory 
or  mere  probability,  ou9,'bt  to  have  any  weight-  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  sue:*  motives,  we 
jeopardize  the  interests  which  the  Constitution  was  in- 
tended to  preserve  :  destroy  all  respect  for  it,  both 
among  ourselves  and  among  forf  ign  nations;  and  render 
valueless  the  benefits  of  a  written  compact,  which  are 
so  justly  our  peculiar  boast.  Entertaining  these  senti- 
ments, I  should  rarely  enter  into  the  discussion  of  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  without  the  utmost  dif- 
fidence, even  after  I  had  well  considered  the  alteration 
suggested  ;  and,  in  my  own  judgment,  regarded  it  to  be 
expedient.  An  amendment^  by  which  the  right  to  elect 
the  Executive  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  now  proposed  ;  but  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  not  to  occasion  in  its  discussion,  this  diffidence; 
because  its  operation  is  to  abolish  a  practice  not  contem- 
plated by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  :  because  the 
alteration  proposed  affects  its  letter,  not  its  spirit ;  and  is 
such  a  one  as   those  who  made  the  Constitution,  were 


they  living  at  this  time,  would  have  acquiesced  in  as 
congenial  with  its  spirit,  and  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  principles  it  was  intended  to  protect. 

If  1  can  establish  this  position  by  the  Constitution  it- 
self, and  by  tiie  contemporaneous  opinions  and  exposi- 
tions of  some  o?' its  most  distinguished  advocates,  who 
promoted  its  adoption  and  largely  contributed  towards 
its  formution,  I  trust  ihat  I  sliall  have  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished it.  If  I  shall  also  she  w,  that  the  existing  j-Tactice 
of  electing  the  Executive  by  this  House,  tends  to  cor- 
rupt the  Legislature  and  the  Executive,  and  to  produce 
and  irresponsible  power,  -subversive  ofthe  Constitution, 
1  feel  persuaded  that  the  proposed  amendment  will  be 
carried.  Although,  it  appears  tome,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  either  oftiiese  positions  wotild  be  sufficient  to 
induce  a  concurrence  in  t!ie  amendment,  yet.  as  one  of 
them  is  founded  upon  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  contemporaneous  opinions  and  expositions  of  some 
of  those  who  framed  it,  and  the  other  ujion  inferences 
and  deductions,  the  nature  ofthe  propositions  being  dif- 
ferent, thougii,  mutually  supporting  each  other — I  deem 
it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  an  inquiry  of  so  much  import* 
ance,  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  them  both. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  powers  granted  to  the  Legi^* 
lature  and  to  the  Executive,  are  great  and  extensive. — 
To  prevent  their  abuses,  therefore,  certain  checks  and 
restraints  are  imposed  upon  each  of  them,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  and  useless  lo  enumerate,  as  they  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  Notwithstanding  these  checks  and 
restraints,  each  of  these  Departments  must  have  those 
powers  which  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
peculiar  functions  :  if  it  had  not,  it  could  not  execute  its 
legitimate  will.  But  the  Legislature,  which,  in  various 
respects,  seems  to  be  so  much  fettered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is,  nevertheless,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  Depart- 
ment, arising  from  the  nature  of  our  Government,  and 
the  nature  of  the  powers  with  which  it  s  entrusted. 

In  this  opinion  1  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  my 
colleague.  Thotigh  all  that  he  said  may  not  be  in  ani- 
son  with  my  sentiments,  I  neveitiieless  listened  v/ith  pro- 
found attention,  and  with  intense  dehght  to  the  display  of 
original  and  powerful  intellect  which  he  exhibited 
throughout  ihe  whole  of  his  arguments.  He  contended 
that  tite  power  most  to  be  dreatled  under  our  Govern- 
ment was  that  of  the  Executive,  which  he  considered 
to  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  In 
this  opinion  I  differ  from  him  egregiously.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  any  comparison  of  the  relative  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  President  and  of  the  King  of  ^England 


which  has  already  been  done  by  the  authors  of  the  Fe- 
deralist, in  the  69th  number,  and  which,  it  seeins  to  me, 
would  be  foreign  to  this  discussion  ;  but  whilst  I  regard 
the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  England  to 
be  much  greater  than  those  of  the  President,  I  still  admit 
and  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  power  and  the 
patronage  of  the  latter  are  considerable,  and  that  they 
must  have  great  weight  and  influence. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  members 
chosen  directly  by  the  i'eople,  intimately  connected 
with  the  People,  and  by  their  election  manifesting  that 
they  have  the  confidence  of  the  I'eople  ;  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  affecte.l  by  the  passions  of  the  People,and 
yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  incapable  of  combination  : 
possessing,  necessunl}',  great  powers,  all  of  which  can- 
not be  precisely  defined,  and  having  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  originating  bills  for  the  raising  of  revenue, 
must  have  a  force  and  authority  infinitely  greater  than 
any  other  department.  We  should  also  take  into  view, 
that  the  effects  resulting  from  the  habit  of  tlie  People 
ill  rc-g-xrding  tlie  acts  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  peculiarly  as  their  own,  as  more  immediately  re- 
flecting their  own  image,  give  to  it  a  moral  force  and  in- 
fluence, perhaps,  greater  than  the  express  and  neces- 
sary powers  which,  as  a  Legislature,  it  possesses.  In- 
deed, these  have  always  appeared  to  me.  to  be  political 
axioms:  that,  under  a  Monarchy,the  chief  power  is  in  the 
King,  under  an  Aristocracy  in  the  Nobles,  and  in  a  Re- 
public, in  the  Popular  Branch  of  the  Legislature. 

When  the  Constitution  was  undergoing  discussion, 
the  prominent  abuses  of  authority  which  modern  history 
then  furnished,  were  those  of  monarchs,  over  their  sub- 
jects. America  herself  liad  deeply  suflTered  from  her  for- 
mer Sovereign.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  afforded  instances  of  the  victories  of  their  sove- 
reignsover  free  institutioiis  ;  and  France  of  the  extinc- 
tion, by  Louis  XV.  of  the  Parliaments  of  his  Kingdom, 
the  only  bodies  wilhm  it,  which  exercised  the  smallest 
control  over  the  crown  ;  but  since  the  era  of  the  long 
Parliament  in  Great  Biilain,  no  example  existed  of  any 
popular  triumph  over  an  established  monarchy  or  aris- 
tocracy. The  members  of  our  Convention  had  not  th-n 
seen  the  full  development  of  the  French  Revolution;  they 
had  not  then  seen  tlie  eflPects  of  a  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which  paved  the 
way  for  a  despotism,  in  the  nanie  of  liberty,  centering  in 
itself  all  power,  and  exercising  a  wider  empire  of  pro- 
scription, devastation,  and  blood,  than  had  ever  been  ex- 
hibited in  modern  times. 


From  these  causes,  and"  from  the  natural  partiality  in 
favor  of  a  body,  directly  representing  the  People,  not- 
withstanding the  jealous  love  of  liberty  in  our  ancestors, 
they  did  not  reflect  with  the  same  intenseness  upon  the 
abuses  which  might  spring  from  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  as,  under  different  circumstances,  they 
would  have  done.  From  these  causes,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  consequences  did  not  occur  to  them,  which 
were  likely  to  arise  from  conferring  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Union.  Had  they  turned  their  unbiassed  minds  to 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  these  consequences  would  have  been  disregarded 
by  them.  Whilst,  by  express  provisions,  no  member  of 
the  Legislature,  during  the  time  of  his  election,  could 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
had  been  increased  during  such  time  :  whilst  no  Sena- 
tor or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  could  be  a  Presi- 
dential elector  :  whilst  partial  restraints  were  thus  rais- 
ed against  cupidity  and  Executive  influence,  a  power 
was  given,  by  which  the  Executive  is  rendered  depend- 
ent upon  the  House  of  Representatives  for  his  elec- 
tion :  by  which  allurements  are  held  out  to  bribery 
and  corruption  ;  by  which  Members  of  Congress  are 
enabled  to  bargain  for  their  votes  :  by  which  they 
are  distracted  from  their  proper  duties,  and  tempt- 
ed to  become  hucksters  and  brokers  for  office ; 
by  which  a  President  may  be  forced  upon  the  Nation 
whom  the  Nation  never  elected ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
Nation  be  opposed  to  his  election,  the  greater  will  be 
his  inducements  to  corrupt,  because  the  greater  will  be 
his  necessity  to  corrupt,  that  he  may  maintain  himself 
in  the  possession  of  that  power  which  the  People 
never  gave,  ane^  which,  contrary  to  tke  genius  of  our  Go- 
vernmentjthe  People  at  a  new  election,cannot  take  away. 

Compared  with  these  results,  the  obstacles  which  the 
Constitution  has  interposed  against  cupidity  and  avarice 
are  as  dust  in  the  balance  :  indirect  influence  is  guard- 
ed against  whilst  direct  power  is  given.  The  by- 
paths to  the  camp  are  strictly  guarded,  but  the  main 
avenue  to  it  is  open  and  uiiprot  cted.  The  outworks 
are  vigilantly  defended,  whilst  »he  citadel  is  ungarrison- 
ed  and  invites  iitti^ck  bv  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  carried.  A  British  House  of  Commons  in  the  17th 
cenHiry,  triurnp^ied  over  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  an4 
the  People<  and  -  rected  a  despotism  on  tiieir  ruins. 

In  more  modein  times,  at  the  period  when  the  late 
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Mr.  Pitt  first  presided  at  the  British  helm,  the  House  of 
Commons  made  the  Monarch  tremble  upon  his  Throne 
and  meditate  its  abandonment  finim  the  apprehension  of 
an  intended  encroachment  upon  his  prerog-ative  by  that 
Body,  which,  but  for  the  People,  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  execution  ;  and  which,  if  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  prostrated  the  Government  and  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  to  the  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  under  an 
ancient  Momarchy,  assumed  such  power,  what  may  not 
be  effected  by  the  popular  branch  of  a  popular  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Executive  depending  upon  its  choice  ? 
Sir,  though  the  King  of  England  holds  his  crown  for 
life ;  though  he  is  irresponsible  for  his  acts ;  though  he 
is  supported  by  an  hereditary  peerage,  (whose  numbers 
he  can  increase  at  his  pleasure,)  constituting  a  co-equal 
branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  though  he  has  a  patronage 
extending  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ;  yet, 
were  he  to  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  possess  and  exercise  a  su- 
preme, an  uncontrolled,  and  an  uncontrollable  dominion. 
A  profound  philosopher,  who  had  deeply  explored  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  when  adverting  to 
England,  remarked,  that  its  liberties  would  perish  when- 
ever its  Legislature. became  more  corrupt  than  its  Ex- 
ecutive. By  vesting  the  election  of  the  President  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  multiply  corruption — we 
tempt  a  President  to  be  corrupting  and  a  Legislature  to 
be  corrupt. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  would  have  provided 
against  the  election  of  the  President  devolving  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  had  it  been  deemed  probable 
that  such  a  case  would  have  occurred ;  but  it  was  not 
deemed  probable.  It  was  contemplated  tliat  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  be  elected  by  Electors  chosen  by  the 
People.  This  is  .pparent  from  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution: for,  in  Art.  2,  Sec.  l,it  is  declared  '*  that  no  Sena- 
"tnror  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
"trust  or  profit  under  the  United  "States  shall  be  ap- 
*'  pointed  an  Elector.'*  Does  not  this  language  clearly 
point  out  that  it  was  not  supposed,  or  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extremely  improbable,  that  a  R -presenta- 
tive  would  ever  b ■  ^  an  Elector  ?  It  expresssly  disquali- 
fies him  from  being  so  ;  and  surely,  in  fart,  in  principle 
and  in  result,  'tis  iiiore  important  to  prevent  a  Uepre- 
sentative  from  being  an  Elector  when  he  votes  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress  at  VVas!iington,  than  when  he  votes  in 
his  own  State  :  in  the  former  case  the  possession  of  such 
a  power  would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous,because,  in 


addition  to  the  objections  already  urged,  the  Represen- 
tative is  placed  in  a  situation  to  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  Presidential  capdidat.  s  Can  there  be 
a  doubt, then, that  a  Representative  should  not  be  anElec- 
tor  under  any  circumstajices,  wliether  we  advert  to  the 
plainest  analogy,  or  to  the  spirit  or  even  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  ?  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  should 
the  Constitution  remain  unaltered  that  it  will  very  rare- 
ly happen  that  the  Executive  will  be  elected  otherwise 
than  by  th."  House  of  Representatives. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  reasons  to  prove  that  the 
prospect  of  a  President  beinjSf,  hereafter,  chosen  by 
the  Electoral  '"olleges,  is  so  distant  as  only  to  be  con- 
templated upon  as  a  very  improbable  and  remote  con- 
tingency. No  on?  who  reflects  upon  the  extent  of  our 
Territory;  the  variety  of  our  pursuits,  situations,  and  in- 
terests; the  partiality  so  natiiral  towards  distinguished 
men  in  our  own  States,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  gene- 
ral union  of  sentiment  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the 
Nort'",  and  in  the  South,  in  favor  of  any  two  individuals! 
when  Rpvolutionary  services  can  no  longer  be  made  the 
ground  of  preference ;  will  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
opinion  that  such  a  concurrence  of  the  public  voice  can 
be  anticipated,  excepting  under  circumstances  which 
can  but  rarely  happen. 

Questions  have  arisen,  and  will  again  arise,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  given  to  the  President  under  the 
Constitution.  * Tis  important  that  all  those  causes  which 
are  likely  to  embitter  a  discussion  of  this  nature  should 
be  removed  ;  and  no  better  mode  can  be  devised  for  this 
purposi%  than  that  of  making  the  Executive  (dependent 
upon  the  People  for  his  election.  All  governments  must 
poss'  ss  power.  Witiiout  it,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Finances,  the  Foreign  Relations,  the  interior  concerns  of 
a  Nition  cannot  be  regulated  and  directed.  Power 
must  be  possessed  by  our  Government  ;  but  it  should  be 
derived  froir  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws ;  and  the, 
agents  for  carying  it  into  execution  should  be  bound  by 
a  strict  responsibility  to  the  People.  Acts  of- power 
thus  guarded,  if  questioned,  would  be  questioned  with 
calmness,  and  inquired  into  with  deliberation,  br^cause 
they  would  be  harmless  :  for,  if  improperly  exercised, a 
ready  and  effectual  remedy  would  be  provided.  On  the 
contrary  when  this  responsibility  does  not  exist,  (and  it 
does  not,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  President,  where  the 
People  have  no  voice  in  his  election)  the  most  ordinary 
exercise  of  power  will  excite  distrust,  because  it  is  ex- 
ercised by  one  who  cannot  be  made  responsibl  :  almost 
any  act  of  power,  therefore,  in  the  Executive,  would  be 
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invest'iffated  with  passion;  and  what,  under  different 
circumstances,  would  have  been  a  temperate  debatCt 
will  be  converted  into  anp^ry  and  bitter  contention. 

I  have  not  only  said  that  the  power  of  electin.^  the 
President  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was  contra- 
ry to  the  spirit  of  ttie  Constitution,  which  I  have  endea- 
vored to  shew,  but  I  have  also  said  that  its  framers, 
could  they  have  anticipated  that  the  election  would, 
generally,  have  devolved  upon  the  House,  would  have 
approved  of  the  amendment  proposed,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  1  have  further  stated  th't  this  assertion  is 
proved  by  the  contemporaneous  opinions  and  exposi- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  advocates  of  the 
Constitution,  who  promoted  its  adoption  and  participated 
in  its  formation.  My  allusions  are  to  the  Federalist,  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Jay,  of  Gen.  Hamilton,and  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison. This  work  contains  the  opinions  and  expositions  of 
these  enlightened  patriots, who  did  more  by  their  writings 
to  effect  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  than  any  other 
individuals  in  the  nation  :  and  the  two  last  named  of 
them  were  among  the  most  zealous  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Convention.  How  little  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  election  of  the  President  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  foreseen  by  the  authors  of  the-Fed- 
eralist,  and  how  much  the  election  by  such  a  body  was 
deprecated,  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  passages, 
which  I  will  read  from  pages  424,  5,  6,  and  7  :  "  !t  was 
desirable  that  the  sense  of  the  People  should  operate 
in  the  choice  of  the  person  (the  President)  to  whom 
so  important  a  trust  was  to  be  confided.  This  end  will 
be  answered  by  commiuing  the  right  of  makmg  it,  not 
to  any  pre-established  boily,  but  to  men  chosi-n  by  the 
People  for  the  special  purpose,  and  at  the  particular 
conjuncture.  It  was  also  peculiarly  desirable,  to  afford 
as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder. 
This  evil  was  not  least  to  be  dreaded  in  the  election  of 
a  Magistrate,  who  was  to  have  so  important  an  agency  in 
the  Administration  of  the  Government.  But  the  pre- 
cautious .viiich  have  been  so  hajDpily  concentred  in  the 
system  under  consirleration,  promise  an  effectual  securi- 
ty ugai.ist  !his  mischief,  '"he  choice  of  several  to  form 
an  intermediate  b<jdy  of  electors,  will  be  much  Jess  apt 
to  convulse  the  comn.u  lity,  with  any  extiaordinary  or 
violent  movemen's,  t  lan  the  choice  of  one,  who  was 
himself  to  b<.  the  final  object  of  the  public  wishes.  And 
as  the  el' ''t<jrs  chosen  in  each  State,  are  to  assemble 
and  vote  in  tlje  State  in  whicii  they  are  chosen,  this  de- 
tac!i'-d  and  divided  situation  will  expose  them  much  less 
to  heats  and  ferments,  that  might  be  communicated  from 
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them  to  the  People,  thap  if  they  were  all  to  be  conven- 
ed at  one  time,  in  one  place.  Nothing^was  more  to  be 
desired,  than  that  every  practicable  obstad**  should  be 
opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption.  These  most 
deadly  adversaries  of  Republican  Government,  mig'ht 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  make  their  approaches 
from  more  than  one  quarter,  but  chiefly  from  the  desire 
in  foreign  powers  to  gain  an  improper  ascendent  in  our 
councils.  How  could  they  better  gratify  this,  than  by 
raising  a  creature  of  their  own  to  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  Union  ?  But  the  Convention  have  guarded  against 
all  danger  of  this  sort,  with  the  m'st  provident  and 
judicious  attention.  They  have  not  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  to  depend  on  pre-existing  bodies 
of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  beforehand  to 
prostitute  their  votes  ;  but  they  have  referred  it  in  the 
fij'st  instance  to  an  immediate  act  of  the  People  of  Ame- 
rica, to  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  tem- 
porary and  sole  purpose  of  makmg  the  appointment. 
And  they  have  excluded  from  eligibility  to  this  trust,  all 
those  who,  from  situation,  might  be  suspected  of  too 
great  devotion  to  the  President  in  office.  No  Senator, 
Representative,  or  other  person,  holding  a  place  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  can  be  of  the  riiimber 
of  the  electors.  Thus,  withoutcorrupting  the  body  of  the 
People,  the  immediate  agents  in  the  election  will  at 
least  enter  upon  the  task  free  from  any  sinister  bias. 
Their  transient  existence,  and  their  detached  situation, 
already  noticed,  afford  a  satisfactory  prospect  of  their 
continuing  so,  to  the  conclusion  of  it.  The  business  of 
corruption,  when  it  is  to  embrace  so  considerable  a  num- 
ber of  men,  requires  time,  as  well  as  means.  Nor  would 
it  be  found  easy  suddenly  to  embark  them,  dispersed  as 
they  would  be  over  thirteen  Stales,  in  any  combination 
founded  upon  motives,  which,  though  they  could  not 
properly  be  denominated  corrupt,  might  yet  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  mislead  them  from  their  duty.  Another,  and  no 
less  important,  desideratum,  was,  that  the  Executive 
should  be  independent  for  his  continuance  in  office,  on 
all  but  the  People  themselves.  He  might,  otherwise,  be 
tempted  to  sacrihce  his  duly  to  his  com-iHisaiice  for 
tliose  whose  favor  was  necessary  to  the  duration  of  his 
official  consequence.  ^  This  advantage  will  also  be  se- 
cured by  making  his  re-election  to  d^^pend  upon  a  spe> 
cial  body  of  representatives,  deputed  by  the  society, 
for.the  sir^gle  purpose  of  making  the  inr)portant  choice. 
All  these  advantages  will  be  happily  co-nbined  in  ihe 
plan  devised  by  the  C  nvention,  which  is,  that  each 
State  shad  choose  a  number  of    persons  as  electors. 
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equal  to!the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatirea 
pt  such  State  in  the  'National  Govern'r.enl,  who  shall 
ajsenble  within  the  State,and  vote  for  s  me  fit  perso!.  as 
Presi.'^ent.  I  heir  votes,  thus  giverf,  are  to  be  tra-ismit- 
ted  to  the  seat  of  the  Natioiiil  GiT/crnment;  and  the 
person  who  may  happen  to  have  a  m:^jf>ritv  of  the 
who'e  niimb-rof  votts  will  be  the  President.  But,  as 
a  major  ty  of  the  votes  might  n'lt  always  hap p fin  to 
centre  in  one  man,  and  as  it  mig'ht  bft  unsafe  to  permit 
less  than  a  majority  to  be  conclusi  e,  it  is  provided  ihat 
in  such  a  continger.cy,  t  e  House  of  Repr&sen  a:;ves 
shall  sc'lect  out  of  the  candidate?  vho»haU  have  the  five 
higher  number  of  votes,  the  man  vviiO,  io  their  opinion, 
may  be  best  qualified  for  the  office." 

Can  any  language  more  clearly  express  the  convic- 
tions of  the  authors  oftfe  Federalist,  that  the  President, 
excepting  in  extraordinary  instaaces,  would  oc  elected 
by  the  I'eople?  That  it  was  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tionthathe  should,  excepiipgin  extraordinary  instances, 
be  elected  by  the  Peoph ;  that  be  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent, for  his  cnntinuanet  in  office,  on  al:  Dut  the 
People;  and  that  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  were 
to  be  appr  hended,  should  he  be  eligible  by  any  pre- 
existij^g,  body  ?  It  has  been  said  that  suggesvions,  inju- 
rious to  the  virtue  of  this  House,  are  calumnious  and 
visionary.  Were  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  cdumni- 
atorsand  visionaries?  It  has  been  said  that  no  ill  con- 
sequ  noes  can  result  from  committii-g  vhe  election  of 
tbe  President  to  representatives  chosen  by  the  People. 
Was  tha  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  th^  Federalist? 
Is  not,  sir,  every  arguTient  which  I  have  differed,  in  fa- 
vor of  an  election  by  the  People.and  agamst  one  by  his 
H'>us-,  to  the  m  nost  ex  eat  supported  by  the  quo* a- 
tions  cited  ?  Can  it  be  gravely  pretended  ihat  the 
arguments  a.,aiiist  a  pre-existing  body  do  no'  ai>ply  to 
this  House  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  apoly  to  it 
more  strongly  than  to  a.v  otlier  pie-txisting  body,  un- 
less it  should  be  contended,  in  opposition  to  universal 
expe:  ence,  that  power  purifies  th-  heirt  and  extin- 
gaishes  the  passions  ofav  nice  and  ambition  ?  Is  it  not 
p  cu  iarly  mnortant  that  the  House  of  Repre  entatives 
of  toe  Lnio-i  should  be  uncou'  m  iiated  ?  If  they  are 
tair.ted,  ihe  balefu' congeouenc  s  pervade  the  whole 
Union,  and  create  a  distrust  deep  and  universal 

The  honorable  mem  )er  from  New  York  has  said.that, 
from  the  argument  of  n.y  colleague,  power  may  be 
abused  by  the  House  of  Kepresentutives.  This  infer- 
ence follows:  hat  as  power  may  always  be  abused,  to 
avoid  its  abuses  the  institutions  of  civilized  society  ought 
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to  be  abolished,  and  that  mankind  ought  to  return  to  & 
state  of  savag-e  nature.  Is  riot  this  a  fflmri  g  instance, 
on  his  par^,  of"  what  he  attii  nt  A  to  my  colleague — the 
pushing  an  argument  ad  absurdum  ?  Because  power  is 
necessarily  subject  to  abus^,  mus-  it  oe  given  to  be 
abused?  Ma>  not  barriers  be  raisetl  agai  isi  the  ability 
to  commit  abuse  ?  And  may  not  the  temptations  be 
withheld,  which  will  tnke  from  p"wer  the  motive  and 
the  exci'ement  to  commit  abuses?  Was  nor  this  the 
argument  of  my  colleague,  in  contending  that  this 
House  ought  not  to  elect  the  Pre  sident,  instead  of  the 
crude  and  extravagant  inferenc^  drawn  from  it  ?  And 
is  not  this  argume^nt  sanctioned  by  Divines,  by  Moral- 
ists, and  by  Statesmen  ?  The  honoraMe  member  from 
New  York,  continuing  his  perversion  of  my  colleague's 
position^  attributed  to  him  the  assertion,  that  this 
House  was  corrupt,  and  controlled  by  ihe  Executive.  He 
threw  down  the  gaujitlet,  and  challengt'd  my  colleague 
to  the  proof.  That  gen'leman  expressly  disclaimed 
these  charges.  He  discussed  his  topics  like  a  states- 
man, upon  broad  and  general  principles,  not  like  an  at- 
torn''.y  general,  preferring  an  indictment.  He  said  that 
a  continuance,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
pow  r  to  el'ct  the  President,  had  a  tendency  to,  and 
in  vitably  would,  ptoduce  corruption.  He  described 
the  various  shapes  and  forms  in  which  corruption  would 
assail  its  members,  and  he  supported  his  assertions  by 
reasons  and  illustrations  which  I  will  not  weaken  by  an 
imperfect  repetition  of  them. 

I  wdi  here,  sir,  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  dis- 
claim, on  my  part,  in  what  I  have  said,  or  in  what  I  may 
hereafter  say,  h1  allusion  to  individuals.  Allusions  of 
this  nature  may  sometimes  be  unavoidable — it  may  some- 
times be  excusable,  and  sometimes  even  a  duty  to  make 
them;  but,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
.  should  be  avoided.  Personality  is  not  argument,  nor  is 
it  manly  to  attack  the  characters  of  those  who  are  not 
present  to  defend  them  I  wUl  not  say  that  1  have  not 
heard  reports  injurious  to  some  who  are,  and  to  some 
who  are  not,  now  members  of  Coiigress,  as  connected 
with  the  late  Presidential  election  ;  but  1  know,  sir,  and 
I  have  often  painfully  witnessed  the  effects  of  party  feel- 
ings, even  upon  the  virtuous  and  enlightened.  *'he  re- 
presentations of  those  who  are  under  such  an  influence, 
must  be  cautiously  received.  They  cannot  refrain  from 
minghng  their  passions  with  their  judgments,  their  dis- 
appointments with  their  statements;  and  it  has  always 
been  m>  habit,  to  believe  slowly  and  reluctantly,  that 
any  one  who  had  long  been  distinguished  for  high  mind- 
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edness  and  talent,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  country,  could  descend  so  low  as  to  barter 
away  the  jewel  reputation,  for  the  paltry  emoluments, 
or  the  transient  honors  of  an  office. 

I  have,  sir,  but  incidentally  remarked  upon  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  Executive,  by  his  election  being 
vested  in  this  House.  A  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
not  bound  by  the  rigid  rules  of  rr  ligion  or  morals,  see- 
ing a  body  sufficiently  snail  in  tiumber,  and  sufficiently 
permanent  in  duration  to  be  tampered  with,  would  be 
tempted  to  tamper  with  it.  Another  candidate,  superior 
to  intrigue,  depending,  and  willing  to  depend,  upon  the 
free  suffrages  of  the  People,  would  stand  but  little 
chance  in  the  race.  The  latter  might  have  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and  yet,  by  the 
arts  of  his  rival,  he  might  be  postponed  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thus  a  barrier  wou'd  exist 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  the  meritorious,  but 
interposing  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  undeserv- 
ing. Vice  would  be  rewarded  for  its  baseness,  and  vir- 
tue excluded  for  its  purity.  When,  through  such  pro- 
ceedings, office  is  to  be  obtained,  you  not  only  banish 
principle,  but  you  allure  it  to  swerve  from  its  path.  You 
lead  it  into  temptation,  the  seducing  influence  of  which, 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  has  taught  os,  we  are  too  frail 
to  resist  without  the  aid  of  the  Divinity.  Imagine,  then,  a 
permanent  body,  exposed  from  its  permanence  to  cabal, 
intrigue,  and  corruption,  and  enabled  by  its  location  to 
have  frequent  and  secret  intercourse  with  a  candidate, 
willing  and  able  to  gratify  its  avarice  and  ambition.  Is 
it  probable  that  such  a  body  would  exercise  a  free  and 
unbiassed  choice  ?  Without  viewing  human  nature 
through  too  dark  a  medium,  is  it  not  likely  that  such  a 
body,  under  such  circumstances,  would  depart  from  its 
duty  ?  If  there  be  always  this  probability,  sometimes  it 
certamly  would ;  and  is  not  such  a  prospect  a  most  ap- 
paUing  one  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  my  observations  imply,  that  all 
men  are  vicious.  They  are  not  so  intended.  Men  are 
conipound  beings — some  are  good  and  some  are  bad ;  or 
ra'.her,  in  some,  vice,  in  some,  virtue  predominates.  This 
House  must  be  composed  of  beings  thus  framed — it 
must  be  composed  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  object, 
therefore*  of  wise  legislation,  ought  to  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  sustain  the  one,  and  to  repre  s  the  other — to 
keep  both  from  the  contagion  of  temptation,  which  might 
sap  the  foundations  of  virtue,  and  which  would  give  en- 
couragement and  currency  to  vice.  For  whose  benefit 
principally,  are  the  lessons  of  the  moralist  intended? — 
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Not  of  the  profligate  and  hardened  sinner — his  reforma- 
tion is  too  desperate  an  undertaking— but  of  those  who 
are  vir  uous,  whilst  obeying  the  native  dictates  of  their 
hearts,  and  who.in  their  communications  with  the  world, 
are  exposed  to  the  pestilence  of  example,  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  passions.  To  shield  these  from  vice  and 
crime,  is  it  not  inculcated,  by  precept  upon  precept,  and 
by  line  upon  line,  to  beware  of  the  gilded  bait  of  tempt- 
ation ?  Even  presupposing  vir  ue,  this  caution  is  given 
and  repeated;  and  are  the  members  of  this  House  the 
only  individuals  to  whom  thi*  caution  is  inapplicable  ? 

This  world,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  state  of  trial,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  the  frailties  inherent  in 
our  nature.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  do  so ;  but,  for 
this  very  reason,  they  should  be  guarded  against,  where 
it  is  possible;  and  I  rejoice,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
th  t  such  a  saving  expedient  is  attainable.  Adhere  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Constitution— adopt  the  reasonings  and 
opinions  of  those  who  aided  in  framing  it :  take  away 
the  election  from  the  House  of  Representatives;  abolish 
the  power  of  a  body  upon  a  subject  which  affords  facility 
to  corruption;  destroy  the  means  of  intercourse  between 
the  candidates  and  the  representatives ;  commit  the 
election  of  electors  to  the  People,  whose  interest  it  must 
be  to  make  a  good  selection,  who  can  be  under  no 
temptation  to  make  a  bad  one,  and  whom  we  believe  to 
be  honest  and  intelligent :  for  upon  that  belief  is  found- 
ed our  Constitution,the  hopes  of  stability  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  benefits  of  responsibility  in  its  officers. 
Thus  the  whole  superstructure,  which  might  be  erected 
by  the  machinations  of  fraud,  and  the  combinations  of 
intrigue,  will  want  a  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Thus  a 
career  will  be  opened  to  the  rivalry  of  lofty  ambition. 
Thus  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  the  age  will  be  in- 
duced to  enter  he  lists;  but,  if  the  prize  may  be  borne 
away  by  dishonorable  means,  none  but  the  recreant 
knii^ht  would  shiver  a  lance  in  so  inglorious  a  field. 

It  this  course  be  not  adopted,  ponder  upon  the  con- 
sequences. You  tempt  the  L^'gislature  and  the  Execu- 
tive to  be  corrupt — you  render  the  Executive  iiresponsi- 
blelo  the  People,  and  responsible  to  the  Flouse  of  Re- 
presentatives— ^you  afford  the  meanr^for  tlie  creation  of 
that  tyranny,  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  a  union  of  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Departments,  an  imperiura  in 
imperio,  greater  than  the  Constitution,  and  paramount 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  People.  The  citizens  of  this 
coimtry,  it  may  be  said,  would  not  bow  down  to  such  a 
despotism.  I  believe  they  would  not ;  and  because 
they  would  not,  it  should  be  prevented.    If  thoi'  would 
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submit  to  such  a  despotism,  they  would  not  be  worth  the 
effbrtto  save  them  from  it.  If  they  would  submit  to  it, 
they  c-nild  not  be  saved  from  it.  But,  sir,  as  Ions'  as  our 
Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  the  nower  of  the  llous^^  of 
Representatives  to  elect  the  President  must  exist.  The 
great  cure  foiall  political  evils,  so  much  relied  upon  by 
the  honorable  member  from  New  "¥ork,  a  change  of  Re- 
presentatives, would  not  cure  this  evil.  Chang-e  the  Re- 
presentatives as  often  as  you  please,  still  they  must  have 
this  power  :  for  the  Constitution  gives  it  to  them;  and, 
whilst  t'e  Constitution  gives  it  to  them,  they  will  and 
must  exercise  it.  Even  an  impeachment  against  Hepre- 
sentativts  who  had  corruptly  vot.  d  (could  -uch  a  dis- 
covery be  made  where  the  ballot  is  secret)  could  not  be 
sustained;  for  it  has  been  solemnly  decided,  that  a  Sena- 
tor is  nt't  iihble  to  impeachment,  and  upon  a  parity  of 
reasoning,a  Rppresen'.ative  would  net  be.  Are  vve,t!ien, 
utterly  remediless  ?  We  are,  so  long  as  our  Constitution 
remains  unchanged.  At  a  tine,  sir,  when  tliis  country 
•was  under  the  dominion  of  a  monarch  :  when  her  num- 
bers wev-i  comparatively  inconsiderable — when  her 
councils  were  divided — when  she  was  without  an  armed 
sliip  ora  disciplined  regiment — without  a  treasury,  with- 
'  ut  an  ally,  without  powder  or  ammunition,  without 
UMiskets  for  her  soldiers,  or  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  tents  to  slielter 
tiem  from  the  fury  of  the  elements — she  resisted  Great 
B  itain.  To  encounter  such  a  per  1,  was  she  goaded  on 
by  oppression  upon  oppression  ?  Had  her  citizens  suf- 
fered those  wrongs  which  m;ike  endurance  iiitolerable  ? 
Had  their  lands  been  ravaged,  their  towns  sacked,  their 
property  pillaged,  the  privacy  of  their  dwel  ings  been 
invaded,  or  the  fruits  of  llieir  industry  ravished  from 
them  by  tax-gathei-ers  ?  Had  they  been  subjected  to 
vexatious  conscription,  or  to  bloody  proscription  ?  No, 
sir,  they  waged  war  against  England,  because  they  would 
not  submit  to  a  petty  tax  which  they  ilid  not  feel,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  unequal  to  the  expense  of  its 
collection,  and  which  was  imposed  merely  as  an  evi- 
dence of  therigiit  of  the  mother  country  to  raise  a 
revenue  from  her  colonies.  They  refu?ed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rif^.it  of  taxation  without  representation, 
though  no  more  than  the  barr  n  rigiit  was  contended 
for;  and  in  defence  of  an  abstract  proposition,  of  a  met. 
aphysical  distinction,  the\  drew  their  swords  and  rushed 
into  battle  against  the  most  formidable  po\*er  in  Europe. 
And  is  it  likely  that  their  descendants  have  so  changed, 
as  to  have  become  insensible  to  tiie  pos  tive  privation  of 
a  great  and  important  right,  intended  by  the  Constitution 
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to  have  been  possessed  by  the  People  ?  apparent  from 
its  text  to  have  been  so  intemled  ;  and  declared  to  have 
been  so  intended  by  Sf)me  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
those  wh  1  contributed  towards  its  formation?  This,  sir, 
is  no  abstraction — 'his  is  no  metaphysical  subiilty  :  a 
right  is  taken  from  'the  People  and  transferred  to  this 
House,  the  exercise  of  which  not  only  threatens  all  the 
evils  I  have  dilated  upon,  but  causes  that  species  of 
union  between  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  which 
the  Conslitutio!)  endeavored  to  guard  agamst  ;  mingles 
together  the  Legislative  and  Executive  streams  wliich 
ougnt  to  flow  in  divided  currents;  and  thus  effects  a  com- 
bina'ion  whicii  wdl  sweep  away  all  the  barriers  whicti 
written  provisions,  or  parchment  enactments  can  oppose 
to  so  overwhelming  a  torrent.  The  continuance  of  a  pow- 
er in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  renders  the 
Executive  responsible  to  them  and  irresponsible  to  the 
People,  could  not  be  long  endured:  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived msre  contrary  to  the  genius,  the  principles,  the 
feelings,  the  prejudices,  and  the  passions  of  a  republi- 
can na  ion  :  nothmg  more  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  msurrection,  and  to  shake  the  solid  fabric  of  this 
Union  to  its  centre. 

1  hope,  sir,  that  I  have  demonstrated  the  propositions 
which  I  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  my  argu- 
ment :  Tst.  That  the  amendment  by  which  the  right  to 
elect  the  Executive  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  House 
of  Represes  tatives  abolishes  a  practice  not  contemplat- 
ed by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution — that  the  amend- 
ment affects  the  letter,  not  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution; 
and  is  such  a  one,  that  those  who  made  it,  were  they 
living,  would  acquiesce  in  as  congenial  with  its  spirit 
and  requisite  for  the  support  of  thp  principles  it  was 
intended  to  protect  ;  and,  2dly,  ThaTthe  existing  prac- 
tice of  electing  the  Executive  by  tms  House,  tends  to 
corrupt  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  irresponsible  power  subversive  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  amendment  I  concur  witli  my  colleague. 
I  also  concur  with  him  in  desiring  to  take  away  from  the 
State  Legislatures  the  power  of  appointing  Presidential 
Electors;  because  I  consider  the  exercise  of  that  power 
to  be  unsanctioned  by,  and  at  variance  with,  the  Consti- 
tution. This  last  amendment  I  regard  more  properly  as 
a  restoration  of  its  true  reading,  than  as  an  amendment 
to,  or  alteration  of  it.  To  estabiisii  this  proposition,  I 
had  purposed  confining  myseif  exclusively  to  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  ;  but  as  the  honorable  member  from 
Virginia,  who  was  the  second  from  that  State  who  spoke 
upon  this  question,  iias  contended  tiiat  the  State  Legis- 
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latures  have  the  right  to  appoint  Presidential  Electors 
upon  the  face  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  authors 
of  the  Federalist  have  said  so;  in  addition  to  what  I  ori- 
ginally intended,  I  shall  endeavor  to  shew  that  the  cita- 
tions  made  by  that  honorable  member  do  not  sustain  his 
assertion,  and  also  that  the  meanings  which  he  has  an- 
nexed to  the  word  '*  State"  are  not  only  not  warranted 
by  the  '  onstitution,  but  that  thej'  are  at  variance  with, 
and  contradicted  by  it.  The  honorable  member  quoted 
authorities  in  addition  to  the  Federalist  ;  but  as  1  have 
not  those  authorities,  nor  the  means  ot  access  to  them,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  what  he  has  extracted  from  the 
Federalist,  unquestionably  the  wisest  commentary  upon 
the  Constitution  which  has  ever  been  pu*^lished.  The 
first  quotation  relied  upon  is  from  the  Federalist,  p.  240, 
which  is  as  follows:  "The  immediate  election  of  the 
President  is  to  be  made  by  the  States  in  their  political 
characters.  The  votes  allotted  to  them  are  in  a  com- 
pound ratio,  which  considers  them  partly  as  distinct  and 
co-equal  societies  ;  partly  as  unequal  members  of  the 
same  society.'*  These  propositi  ns,  I  admit;  but  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  discover  what  light  they  throw  upon 
the  questions,  whether  the  State  Legislatures  have  the 
right  to  appoint  Presidential  Electors,  or  whether  that 
right  is  vested  in  the  People  of  the  States.  The  next 
quotation  made  by  the  hon.  member  was  from  the  Feder- 
alist, p.  306.  This  quotation  did,  I  admit  as  he  read  it, 
seem  to  support  his  argument;  but  I  have  looked  for  it 
in  the  page  referred  to,  and  indeed  carefully  searched 
for  it  through  the  whole  work,  without  being  able  to 
find  it.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  that  the  honora- 
ble member  has  mistaken  the  authority  to  which  he  re- 
fers. Under  this  impression,  I  shall  make  no  observations 
upon  it,  and  I  have  only  to  request  that  the  gentleman, 
if  he  can  find  the  passage  in  the  Federalist,  will  furnish 
my  colleague  with  it,  who  will,  hereafter,  reply.  To 
prove  my  assertion,  that  the  authors  of  the  Federalist 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Electors  of  the  President  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  People  of  the  States,  and  not  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  the  citations  from  that 
work  already  made  by  me,  would,  I  conceive,  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient :  I  will,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  add  a  few  more,  which,  it 
seerhs  to  me.  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  FederaHst  ex- 
tends, puts  an  end  to  all  doubt.  "  The  President  is  to  be 
"elected  by  Electors  chosen,  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
"  People.  The  House  of  RepresentiUives  being  to  be 
•*  elected  immediately  by  the  People  :  the  Senate  by  the 
"  State  Legislatures  :  the  President  by  Electors  chosen 
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*'tov  that  purpose  by  the  People-"  Fed.  p.  376.  "  The 
**  Convention  have  directed  the  President  to  be  choseri 
**  by  select  bodies  of  Electors,  to  be  deputed  by  the 
"  People  for  that  express  purpose  ;  aiul  they  have  coni- 
"  mitted  the  appointment  of  Senators  to  the  State  Le^i^- 
*'  latures.'*  lb.  p.  401.  That  Magistrate  (the  Presi- 
"deHt,)  is  to  be  elected  for  four  years;  and  is  to  be 
"re-eligible  as  often  as  the  People  ot  the  United  States 
•*  shall  think  him  worthy  of  their  confidence."  lb.  42S. 
In  summing  up  the  excellencies  of  the  Constitution,  rela- 
tive to  the  Executive  Department,  the  language  is, 
*'  We  have  now  completed  a  survey  of  the  structure  and 
**  powers  of  the  Executive  Department,  Sec.  8tc.  Does 
"it  combine  the  requisites  to  safety,  in  the  republican 
•'sense?  a  due  dependence  on  the  People  ?  a  due  re- 
'*  sponsibility  ?  The  ansvver  to  this  has  been  anticipat- 
*'  ed,  and  is  satisfactorily  deducible  from  these  circum- 
"  stances — the  election  of  the  President  once  in  four 
'*  years,  by  persons  immediately  chosen  by  the  People 
'•  for  that  purpose."  lb.  481,  482.  I  submit  these  quo- 
tations without  a  comment.  1  would  as  soon  endeavor 
to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  to  prove,  by 
reasoning,  that  these  extracts  from  the  Federalist  es- 
tablish the  opinions  of  its  authors  to  be  what  I  said  they 
were. 

I  will  now  proceed,  as  I  originally  purposed,  to  shew 
♦hat,  upon  the  face  of  the  Constitution  alone,  it  is  mani. 
test  that  the  State  Legislatures  have  not  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  Electors  of  the  President,  but  that  the  People 
have.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  construction  of  every  kind  of 
instruments,  to  annex  the  same  meaning  to  a  word  which 
is  used  in  one  part  of  it,  as  is  annexed  to  the  same  word 
when  used  in  other  parts  of  it.  Upon  a  strict  ex- 
amination of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
word  "  State,"  when  standing  alone,  is  used  in  it,  in  one 
of  two  senses:  either  to  s  gnify  a  geographical  division 
containing  one  of  those  sovereignties,  a  combination  of 
all  of  which  constitutes  the  United  States,  in  which 
sense,  it  is  synonymous  with  Sovereign  State;  or  to 
signify  the  People  living  within  the  limits  of  one  of  those 
Sovereignties,  which  is  synonymous  with  People  of  the 
State.  Neither  of  these  meanings  is  synonymous  with 
the  Legislature  of  a  State.  Annex  either  of  these  two 
meanings  to  the  beginning  of  th '  2d  clause  of  the  1st 
section  of  the  2d  article  of  the  Constitution  (which  is  the 
sole  clause  depended  upon  for  giving  the  right  to  the 
State  Legislatures,)  and  read  either  of  them  in  substi- 
tution of  the  word  '•  State,"  and  the  result  will  be  the 
samej  that  the  sovereign  States,  or  the  People  of  the 
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States  are  to  appoint  the  Electors  of  the  President.  1 
shall  hereafter  refer  to  the.Constitution  to  show  thatthe 
meanings  which  1  have  given  to  the  word  "State,"  when 
standing  alone,  are  correct. 

Where  the  meaning  of  a  general  proposition  contain- 
ing an  exception  or  qualification,  is  doubtful,  the  rule  in 
law  and  in  logical  reasoning,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
read  the  proposition  without  the  exception,  and  then  to 
restrict  the  generality  of  the  proposition  bj  ti^e  exception 
so  far,  and  no  farther,  than  the  exception  or  qualifica- 
tion limits  that  generality.  Conforming  to  this  rule,  if  we 
omit  the  exception  or  qualification  in  the  clause  of  live 
Constitution  referred  to,  which  is  contiiined  in  these 
words  :  *in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
direct,**  a  general,  unqualified  right  would  be  given  to 
the  sovereign  State,  or  to  the  People  ol  the  State,  to  ap- 
point Presidential  electors.  If  we  afterwards  advert  to 
the  exception  or  qualification,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  li- 
mits or  restricts  the  generality  of  the  right  no  further 
than  to  invest  the  Legislature  with  a  power  to  direct 
■the  manner  in  which  the  appomtment  of  electors  shall 
be  made.  The  substance  is  in  the  People,  the  manner 
in  the  Legislature  :  whereas,  according  to  the  practice, 
both  the  power  and  the  manner  are  in  the  Legislature. 
Contrary  to  all  reasoning,  legal  or  philosophical,  the  ac- 
cident carried  with  it  the  principal :  the  mode  contains 
the  substance  :  the  manner  comprehends  the  power  : 
the  lesser  includes  the  greater.  Can  such  a  violation 
of  reason  be  consistent  with  the  sound  construction  of 
the  Constitulion  ?  Let  me  state  an  analogous  case.  Sup- 
pose, under  the  Constitution,  that  the  President  had  the 
power  of  directing  the  manner  in  which  this  House  should 
appoint  its  Speaker:  could  it,  therefore,  be  seriously 
pretended  that  the  President  had  the  power,  himself,  to 
appoint  the  Speaker. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  and  every 
other  gentleman  who  has  addressed  this  committee,  has 
extolled  the  language  in  which  the  Constitution  conveys 
its  meaning :  they  have  praised  its  comprehensive  brevi- 
ty,  and  its  philological  correctness  In  order  to  avoid 
prolixity,  the  Constitution  sometimes  expresses  its 
meaning  with  too  much  brevity  ;  but  never  has  any  part 
of  it  been  subjected  to  the  opposite  criticism.  Had  it 
been  intended  that  the  Legislatures  should  appoint 
electors;  would  so  much  circumlocution  have  been  in- 
troduced ?  By  merely  substituting  the  word  "Legisla- 
t  ire"  for  the  second  word  in  the  clause  (Ist  sec.  2d  art.) 
which  is  "State,"  and  striking  out  the  words  "in  such 
mapner  aathe  Legislature  thereof  may  direct*'  the  right 
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of  the  Legislatures  would  have  been  so  expressed  as  t» 
be  unquestionable.  But  the  T'onslitmion  has  not  so  ex« 
pressed  itself;  its  languapje  is  such,  that  if  we  give  mean- 
ing to  the  who].-  of  what  ii  does  expr-ss,  'lis  apparent 
that  the  right  to  elect  electors  is  given  to  the  People  of 
the  States,  and  the  power  to  direct  the  manner  of  elec- 
tion to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States. 

Much  of  my  argument  would  seem  to  be  invalidated,  if 
iVcould  be  shewn  that  the  Constitution  had  given  other 
meanings  to  the  word    **  State'*   than  those  to  which  I 
have  hmited  them.     I   jvill  refer  to  several  parts  of  the 
Constitution  to  establish  what  1  have  said.   "  Representa- 
tives shall  be  appointed  among  the  several  States" — art. 
1,  sec.  2.  States  here  means  either  sovereign  States  or  the 
People  of  the   States.     "Each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative"— art  l,sec.  2.     State  here  means 
as  before.    **  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion from  any  Stat-,  the  Executive  shall  issue  writs  of 
election'' — ib.    State  here  means  sovereign  State    "  The 
Senate  shall   be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State"— art.  1,  s.  3.      The  meaning  here  is  sovereign 
State.     The   remaining  references  to  the   Constitution 
which  I  shall  notice,  are  those  which  were  made  by  the 
honorable  member  fmm  Virginia  to  support  his  assump- 
tion that  the  'Jonstitution  annexed  several  meanings  to 
the  word  '*  J^tate." — Times  and  places  for  the  elections 
of  Senators  "  shall  be  prescribed  in  each   State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof" — art.  1,  sec.  4.     State  here  means 
sovereign  State.     "  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  arti- 
ticles  exported  from  any  State" — art.  1,  sec.  9.     State 
here  means  as  before.     "  No  State  shall  enter  itito  any 
ti-eatv,  grant  letters  of  marque,  emit  bills  of  credit,"  &c. 
&c.— art.  1,  sec.  10.     State  here  means  as  before.     *'  A 
person  charged  with  treason,  &c.  &c.  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,"  &c.  &c. — art.  4, 
sec    2.     State  here  means  as  before.      I  will  make  no 
more  references  to  the  Constitution.   I  have  looked  thro' 
it,  and   can  find   no  other  meanings  given  to  the  word 
"  State,"  when  used  alone,  than  those  which  I  have  spe- 
cified; and  those  parts  of  it  which  are  relied  upon  by 
the  honorable  member  from  Virginia  as  furnishing  dif- 
ferent meanings,  will  be  seen,  1  think,  not  to  do  so.     I 
will  no  more  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject;  but 
will  merely  add,  that  in  order  to  maintain  that  the  clause 
of  the   Constitution  relied  upon,  confers  upon    the  Le- 
gislatures the  right  to  appoint  electors,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that,  in  sooie  part  of  it,  the  word 
**  State"  is  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Legislature  of 
a  State,  which  has  not  been,  and  I  believe  cannot  be 
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shewn.  And  Indeed  if  that  could  be  shew^,  how  would 
thf  clause  of  the  Constitution  then  read?  "  Each  Le/fis' 
latiire  (supposing  State  to  mean  Leucislature)  shall  ap- 
point, in  such  ;nanner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
direct,"  &c.  5cc  What  could  be  understood  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  a  Legislature  ? 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  says,  that  when 
the  Constitution  refers  to  an  act  of  the  Government,  it 
uses  the  word  "appoint,'*  and  when  it  refers  to  an  act 
of  the  People,  it  uses  the  word  "choose."  In  this  the 
jjentleman  is  inaccurate.  By  government,  he  meant,  I 
presume,  one  of  the  Departments,  or  branches  of  the 
Governmenc,  such  as  the  President,  the  Senate,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives;  otherwise  the  term  is  with- 
out any  application  :  for,  in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is 
what  is  generally  understood  by  Government  expressed; 
that  is,  a  combination  of  the  Departments  into  which, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  viz: 
The  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tativ's.  Having  premised  so  much,  I  will  read  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Constitution  to  shew  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  is  under  an  error.  "The  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
by  the  People  every  year" — art.  1.  sec.  2.  "The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker" — 
ib.  In  these  citations,  the  word  "  choose"  is  applied  in- 
discriminately to  an  act  of  the  People  and  to  an  act  of 
*  branch  of  the  Government.  "No  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  shall 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,"  &c.  &c. — art.  1,  sec. 
6.  Here  the  act  of  the  President  is  termed  "appoint- 
ing;" but  in  art.  1,  sec.  3  where  it  is  said,  "The  Senate 
shall  choose  their  otiier  officers;"  the  word  "choose"  is 
referred  to  an  act  of  the  Senate,  another  Department  of 
the  Government,  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
words  "choose"  and  '"appoint"  are  used  witHbut  in- 
tending any  difference  between  them. 

In  proposing  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  districts,  1 
do  not  agree  with  my  colleague.  Were  we  silting  in  a 
convention,  to  frame  a  constitution,  or  were  we  discus, 
sing  a  law  untrammelled  by  the  constitution,  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  district  system,and  for  and  against 
a  general  ticket  system,  are  so  numerous,  tha*  I  am  not 
prepared  to  determine  for  what  system  I  should  vote,  or 
whether  I  should  vote  for  any  uniform  system  at  all ;  but, 
as  tl»e  Constitution  has  given  to  the  States  the  right  to 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  Presidential  electors  shall 
be  appointed,  I  am  not  for  making  any  amendment  to 
deprive  them  of  that  right. 
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I  shall  not  enter  into  the  distlriiction  between  State 
and  Federative  rights.  I  will  not  involve  myself  in  a 
labyrinth  of  metaphysical  inquiries,  or  a  maze  of  subtle 
disquisitions  respecting-  the  correct  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  growing  out  of  this  distinction.  Were  I  to 
undertake  this  labor,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  in- 
telligible to  myself— I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  unintel- 
ligible to  others.  I  have  an  utter  abhorrence  for  abstract 
principles  in  politics  when  indiscriminately  applied  to 
practical  purposes.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  never  enter- 
ed into  the  composition  of  our  Constitution,  which  is  a 
compact  founded  upon  tlie  practical  principles  of  a  free 
Government,  reconciling  various  prejudices  and  interests 
and  modified  by  mutual  compromises  and  concessions; 
and,  in  discussing  any  question  under  the  Constitution,  I 
would  keep  this  view  of  it  steadily  before  me. 

In  propo-ing  an  amendment  to  take  away  from  this 
House  a  power  to  elect  the  Executive,  we  propose  to 
take  away  a  power  which  this  House  possesses  under 
the  Constitution.  In  proposing  to  take' away  from  the 
States  their  right  of  regulating  the  manner  of  appointing 
Presidential  electors,  we  propose  to  take  away  a  right 
which  the  States  possess  under  the  Constitution.  Jea- 
lousies already  exist  upon  the  topic  of  State  rights — it  ia 
desirable  that  they  should  be  quieted,  not  inflamed. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  what 
is,  or  what  is  not,  a  State  right,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  a  right,  expressly  given  to  the  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, is  a  State  right.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  States,  in  making  any 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  yet,  as  an  amendment 
upon  this  subject  does  immediately  affect  a  State  right, 
and  as  it  does  seem  to  come  more  immediately  within- 
their  province,  we  should,  unless  for  very  urgent  causes, 
let  the  proposal  for  such  an  amendment  proceed  from 
them. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  whilst  v/e  are  debating  up* 
on  this  amendment,  that  we  are  not  the  Representatives 
of  the  States,  as  States,  but  the  Representatives  of  the 
People  of  the  States  in  a  F»  derai  Legislature — that  we 
are  the  Representatives  of  the  Federnl  Union,  collected 
together  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 
The  States,  when  they  wish  particularly  to  express  their 
will,  speak  through  the  medium  of  a  State  Legislature 
or  of  a  State  Convention.  When  they  thus  express  them- 
selves, it  becomes  our  duty  to  listen  to  their  call.  Until 
they  thus  address  us,  our  interfering  might  be  deemed 
rather  an  officious  intermeddling,  than  a  paternal  solici- 
tude. 
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If  the  States  deemed  the  power  now  existing-  in  them 
to  be  an  evil,  it  is  presumable  that  they  would  have  tak- 
en measures  to  remedy  it.  Now,  I  know  but  of  three 
States  which  have  lakenany  measures  towards  obtaining 
a  Constitutional  uniformity  of  electinj?  the  Exe-cutive  by 
districts,  and  a  greater  number  have  expressed  a  differ- 
ent sentiment.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
to  leave  this  amendment  to  the  States  :  unless  their  opi- 
nions upon  trie  subject  should  be  so  expressed  as  to  ma- 
nifest that  they  desire  it,  the  amendment  should  not  ori- 
ginate in  CoDgress. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  also  been 
advocated  by  my  coUeague^in  which  I  cannot  acquiesce: 
that,  if  the  primary  ballot  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  be  indecisive,  the  People  shall  vote  directly 
for  the  candidates  having  the  two  highest  numbers  upon 
the  previous  ballot.  The  amendments  by  which  the 
power  to  elect  the  Executive  is  to  be  taken  from  this 
House,  and  from  the  State  Legislatures  the  power  toap. 
point  the  electors,  cannot  be  effected,  without  a  second 
election  by  the  People ;  but  t^ere  is  no  necessity  for  the 
second  election  being  conducted  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  first.  In  the  second  election,  as  in  the  first, 
electors  might  be  chosen  by  the  People.  This  mode 
would  be  according  to  the  Constitution,  in  the  first  elec- 
tion ;  and,  if  there  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  see  none  for  departing  from  it  in  the 
second.  This  mode  of  electing  the  Executive  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  period  of  adopting  the  Constitution  to 
the  present  time.-*^l  was  expressed  and  understood  in 
the  Constitution,  that  the  Executive  should  be  so  elect. 
ed  by  the  People.  I  know  of  no  injury  or  inconveni- 
ence which  has  been  produced  by  this  mode.  It  may  be 
said  (hat  inconveniences  may  arise — that  the  electors 
are  a  permanent  body,  and  may  be  tampered  with ;  and 
therefore  that  the  same  objection  exists  aga  nst  them,  as 
against  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  diff- rence 
between  th'^  two  case"'  is  great.  It  was  contemplated 
by  the  Co  istitulion,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  elect  the  President,  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate.  Their  electing  the  President 
is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  their  functions,  and 
productive  of  all  the  mjurious  consequences  wliichhave 
been  dilated  upon.  Though  it  be  admitted  that  the 
electors  are,  to  a  certiiin  extent,  a  permment  body,  yet 
they  are  so  fur  a  short  time :  the  gr 'at  mass  of  them 
iniist  be  at  a  distance  from  the  Presidential  candidates. 
They  are  scattered  over  a  wide  surface,  and,  between 
the  periods  of  their  appoiiitment  and  of  their  ballotting, 
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time  would  not  be  allowed  to  intrigue  with  them.  Ac- 
cording to  usage,  the  particular  candidate  for  whom  the 
votes  of  the  electors  are  to  be  given,  is  previously  as- 
certained by  the  People,  and  the  electors  are  pledg  d  to 
vote  for  him.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  thej  will  de- 
ceive their  constituents.  Their  responsibility  is  too  im- 
mediate and  direct.  There  n*  ver  has  been  an  instance 
of  such  a  deception.  If  there  never  has  been  one.  after 
the  trial  of  nearly  forty  years,  it  is  not  to  be  presu  i>ed 
that  there  will  be  one.  As  far  as  we  can  test  a  practice 
by  experience,  which  should  be  the  polar  star  in  pohtics, 
and  by  which  we  ought  to  be  governed,  and  not  by  the- 
ory and  speculation,  the  existing  mode  of  appointing 
electors  is  peaceai  le  and  harmonious,  and  has  fully  an- 
swered the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Can 
any  change  create  better  effects?  V\  hen  things  go  on 
well  as  they  are,  it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  statesmanlike,  to 
alter  them.  It  is  peciniarly  unwise  to  do  so,  when  altera- 
tion  cannot  be  attended  with  improvement.  By  the  alter- 
ation suggested,  we  may  cause  excitement  and  disorder. 
1  do  not  say  that  vve  should  ;  but,  if  we  might  (and  no 
one  can  be  certain  of  the  result  of  the  experiment)  is  it 
not  be  tei:  to  persevere  in  the  accuston.'ed  mode,  by 
wh  ch,  as  far  as  experience  can  prove  a  fact,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  elections  are  conducted  as  well  a-,  can 
be  desired  ? 

I  woul  not  depart  from  the  Constituf'OH,  without  the 
most  grave  and  serious  mot  ves.  In  varymgany  part  of 
it,  by  an  amendment,  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  modi- 
fiation  of  that  part,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  amendment  required.  Should  the  first  ballot  of 
the  electors  be  inconclusive,  I  v/ould  again  '  ommit  the 
election  to  electors  chosen  by  the  People,  with  a  pro- 
viso, that  a  former  elector  should  be  ineligible,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  consequences  resulting  from  a  permanent 
body.  At  the  second  ballot,  I  would  limit  the  subjects 
of  election  to  the  candidates  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  first  ballot;  and  should  there  be  no 
election  on  the  second  ballot,  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences and  excitements  of  frequent  elections,  let  the 
election  then  devolve  upon  this  House,  as  such  a  contin- 
gency would  very  seldom,  if  ever,  occur-.  As  the  great 
States,  according  to  my  views,  relinquish  nothin"-,  I 
would  propose  that,  on  the  second  ballot,  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  votes  should  be  counted  by  States,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  be,  if  the  election  came 
before  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ;  and  I  would  pro- 
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pose  t]iis  mode}  because  it  harmonizes  with  the   Con- 
stitution. 

Unless  for  the  strong  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  I 
deprecate  all  innovations  upon  the  Constitution.  If  we 
indulge  in  them,  we  shall  gradually  fritter  away  that  in- 
strumeni,  until  not  afragi'ment  of  it  will  remain.  We 
all  unitf  in  eulogizing  the  profound  sagacity  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  those  who  framed  a  national  compact, 
admirably  adapted* to  form  a  perfect  union,  t  '  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty to  ourselves  and  to  posterity.'  Let  us  verify  this  ad- 
miration by  our  actions.  Let  us  preserve  that  com- 
pact in  its  utmost  possible  purity  The  great  objects  of 
the  Constitution  have  been  '.btained.  Its  benefits  we 
have  all  experienced.  We  have  gi'h^red,  abundant- 
ly, the  fruits  of  the  tree  which  was  planted  by  our  an- 
cestors. That  tree  has  long  grown  in  a  genial  soil:  be- 
neath its  shade  we  have  reposed  in  prosperity  and  peace, 
Like  the  hardy  oak  of  the  forest,  t  is  tormed  of  sound 
materials  ;  if  we  only  prune  its  excrescences,  it  may, 
and  will  endure  for  ages:  but  if  we  rashly  lop  off  its  flou 
rishing  branches,  we  shall  deform  its  symmetry,  impair 
its  vigor,  and  leave  bare  and  unprotected  its  venerajale 
trunk. 
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